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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1887. 


A BA TCH OF GUIDE-BOOKS TO THE 
NORFOLK BROADS. 

Hand-book to the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. By G. C. Davies. Ninth Edition. (London 
and Norwich: Jarrold and Son, 1887.) 

The Land of the Broads. By Ernest R. Suffling. New 
Edition. (London: L. U. Gill, 1887.) 

Three Weeks in Norfolk. By J. F. M. Clarke. (London : 
Wyman and Sons.) 

A Month on the Norfolk Broads. By Walter Rye. 

(London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1887.) 

Notes on the Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
By Harry Brittain. (Norwich: P. Soman, 1887.) 
URELY no spot in the British Isles has been so 
“beguided” as the Norfolk Broads. For the last 
twenty years the literature of the subject has been on the 
increase, till hardly a magazine or newspaper exists from 
Blackwood to Exchange and Mart which has not opened 
its pages to the flood of contributors on this apparently 
fascinating subject; and the whole has culminated in a 
shower of guide-books which enlivens the railway book¬ 
stalls with their gay exteriors, rendering it difficult to say 
which of the twain is the more largely advertised—Col- 
man’s mustard or the “Norfolk Broads.” The bulk of the 
“ articles ” are of the feeblest sort by people who, having 
spent a few days on the Broads, returned to their 
distant homes imbued with the erroneous impression 
that they were qualified to enlighten the world w'ith 
regard to the features and peculiarities of a tract of 
country difficult of access and still more difficult to 
appreciate, and the very names of whose towns and 
villages they had not learned to spell correctly. Some of 
the more pretentious productions, by the aid of excellent 
illustrations reproduced by various processes from photo¬ 
graphs, and accompanied by maps, most of which have a 
more than family resemblance, appear to carry a weight 
of authority which their letterpress by no means warrants. 
Another feature which strikes the reader familiar with 
the country to which these articles refer is the supreme 
self-reliance of their authors ; for although they contain 
in some instances the most barefaced plagiarisms, it is 
from one another that they borrow, and not from what 
may be termed the standard authorities on the subject, 
which probably some of the writers have never seen. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Stevenson’s general descrip¬ 
tion of the “ Broad District ” in the introduction to his 
“Birds of Norfolk” (1866), perhaps the best ever 
written, appears to be quite overlooked, whilst the Rev. 
Rd. Lubbock’s “ Fauna of Norfolk” seems to be known 
only to Mr. Davies and Mr. Brittain, and of course 
also to Mr. Rye, who does not quote it simply because he 
has no necessity, owing to the plan of his book, to do 
so. A mere perusal of either of these two authorities 
would have saved some of the writers from committing 
what are palpable absurdities. 

Mr. Davies’s “ Hand-book to the Rivers and Broads of 
Norfolk and Suffolk,” first issued in 1882, and which has 
now reached its ninth edition, of course claims priority of 
notice both from its having been the first hand-book and 
from its general usefulness. It is needless to say that from 
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the author’s long andintimate acquaintance with the district 
his directions as to the best methods of procedure are 
all that could be desired. In reviewing the first edition 
of Mr. Davies’s book the writer had occasion to make 
some observations upon the false impression conveyed 
by all the numerous writers on the Broads as to the 
supposed abundance of legitimate shooting to be had by 
the visitor ; we are glad therefore to see that, to use his 
own expression, Mr. Davies has “ put the break on a 
little ” in the present edition, but we could have wished 
that in his remarks on “Shooting and Skating” (p. 170) 
he had omitted the following passage : “ The usual plan 
is to row along the river w'hile your dogs work through 
the reeds on the bank inside the river wall, or embank¬ 
ment, which generally runs parallel with the rivers on 
each side,” and had confined himself to the sensible 
remark: “Don’t take guns on board unless you have 
leave to shoot on somebody’s land.” The yachtsman 
may have the right to shoot in the navigable channel, 
but it is as discreditable to work with dogs along any 
proprietor’s foreshore as it would be to do the same thing 
from the Queen’s highway ; and it is such acts as these, 
added to the many others which Mr. Davies schedules, 
which are gradually compelling the owners of the soil to 
assert their rights more and more stringently. We cannot 
agree w'ith Mr. Davies that the disorderly conduct and 
depredations which are becoming more and more notice¬ 
able on the rivers are by any means “ home products ; ” 
unfortunately there are some glaring instances of such 
improprieties by Norfolk men ; but it is undoubtedly the 
visitors from a distance, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
and who care not who may suffer for their rowdyism, who 
thus misconduct themselves. It has been, our lot more 
than once to travel from London in a carriage full of 
young fellows bound for Norfolk for a trip on the Broads, 
and in each instance the gun-case and a liberal supply of 
cartridges has formed part of their outfit, and this pro¬ 
bably in the close time. Their eager talk of the big bags 
and enormous catches of fish in prospect has often led us 
to wonder whether these sanguine young fellows were 
doomed to disappointment, or did their exuberant spirits 
and the joy and freedom of their untrammeled life on 
the v'ater cause them to make light of such trifles as the 
non-fulfilment of their somewhat extravagant expecta¬ 
tions? Big catches of fish are undoubtedly frequently 
made, but almost invariably by the skilled habitue, and 
very rarely by the casual visitor. Mr. Davies’s book is 
increased from 108 to 173 pages, has twenty-three excellent 
illustrations and a capital folding map, and is altogether 
a very useful and readable book. 

The second book on our list is entitled “The Land of 
the Broads,” by Mr. Ernest R. Suffling. It originally 
appeared in 1885 and in a subsequent edition in a gorgeous 
cover, embellished by the portraits of a bird and a fish, 
the former a great improvement on nature, and the latter 
fearful to behold ; a still later edition is in a prettily got up 
cloth cover, and the illustrations are for the most part ex¬ 
cellent ; the letterpress is also increased from 80 to 322 
pages. Mr. Suffling’s book is much more pretentious than 
Mr. Davies’s, although he, like the rest of the authors we 
shall have to mention, has adopted the narrative form, a 
style excellent if accompanied by plenty of incident, but 
rather tame otherwise ; it not only purports to be a guide- 
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book to the Broads and rivers, but also to the principal 
towns and villages in their neighbourhood, and enters 
somewhat fully into the archaeology of the district, having 
a special feeling for the churches. Chapters are also 
devoted to the Broad District in the seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, the dialect and character¬ 
istics of the natives of East Norfolk, the fish, and how 
to take them, and a variety of other useful information. 
Mr. Suffling, although dating from London, claims to 
be a native of Norfolk, and internal evidence proves him 
to be no stranger to the country he writes about. His 
book is, therefore, free from many incongruities so jarring 
in similar books written by evident strangers to the 
places and people with regard to whom they undertake 
to instruct others. His chapter on the characteristics 
and dialect of the natives, whom we wish he would call 
“Marshmen,” and not “Fenmen,”the latter (inhabiting 
quite another part of the country, and of Girvian descent), 
a much inferior people in many respects to the hardy in¬ 
habitants of the Broads. In the introduction to the first 
edition Mr. Suffling asks for corrections of inaccuracies, 
and in the subsequent edition acknowledges that one or 
two errors have been pointed out to him. He will, we are 
sure, therefore excuse our making a few remarks which may 
be of service to him in a future edition. Mr. Suffling ap¬ 
pears very loose about his natural history observations, and 
when he speaks of the decoys which still linger in this 
county (p. 28) he is altogether at sea. This is inexcusable, 
for, as a native of the Broads, he certainly ought to be 
acquainted with Mr. Lubbock’s charming “Fauna of 
Norfolk,” in which so long ago as 1845 a full explanation 
of the mode of working these ingenious contrivances was 
given, not to mention Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s more 
recent and exhaustive work on the same subject. The 
great essential of a decoy is absolute quiet and freedom 
from disturbance both inside and out; the du:ks are 
taken by decoying them into the pipe, not by driving, and 
the dog is used for the purpose of exciting the curiosity of 
the fowl, which follow him up the pipe ; it is not till they 
are so far up the pipe as to be hidden by its curve from the 
fowl that are hanging about its mouth, that the decoy-man 
shows himself, and then it is done in such a way as not 
to alarm the fowl outside the pipe which he hopes to 
entice later on. A boat would destroy the sport for many 
a day, perhaps for the remainder of the season ; a dog 
which entered the water would be hanged at once, and 
decoy-ducks which rushed into the purse-net with the 
wild ones would be useless ; their business is not to 
follow the wild fowl too far up the pipe, but to remain 
quietly on the water when the man shows himself. We 
cannot imagine what bird is meant by the "long-winged 
owl ” (p. 4), which is said to be “ the most destructive of 
its tribe.” We presume Arvancusis, at p. 7, should be 
Mastodon aroernensis. The tools mentioned as found 
by Canon Greenwell, at p. 8, were not in a “ barrow,” but 
in the working of an ancient chalk-pit. The Honorary 
Secretary to the Yare Preservation Society will be de¬ 
lighted to receive contributions (p. 31) for providing 
river-watchers, not the Board of Conservators, a totally 
different body with perfectly distinct functions. The so- 
called “monkey house” mentioned at p. 61 is a very 
modern erection, built by the late Sir Robert Harvey as 
a ferry house, and is altogether innocent of the days of 


“ good Queen Bess.” The kingfisher is known to 
naturalists as Alcedo ispida, not hispida (p. 143), (surely 
the “ halcyon days ” could not have been suggestive of 
roughness in any sense of the word !), and the cuckoo 
does not turn out the eggs from the hedge-sparrow’s nest 
and deposit a clutch of its own in their place, as implied 
at p. 217, but lays a single egg, the young one hatched 
from which subsequently appropriates the nest entirely 
to its own use by turning out the eggs or young of its 
foster parents. It was the father of the late Mr. Robert 
Rising who purchased the Horsey estate (p. 199), and 
the fine collection of local birds was dispersed by auction 
in September 1885. As to the story of the Bishop of 
Norwich being the only abbot left in England, and sitting 
in the House of Lords by virtue of that office (p. 126) 5 
Mr. Walter Rye, no mean authority on Norfolk archaeo¬ 
logy, can find no foundation for such a statement, and 
believes it to be “just as true as the tale that William the 
Conqueror besieged the place, and that a recreant monk 
who betrayed it to him was first made abbot and then 
hanged by him.” There are many other little matters 
which might be amended in a future edition, but space 
forbids our referring to them. 

The next book on our list is “ Three Weeks in 
Norfolk,” by Mr. J. F. M. Clarke, a book chiefly de¬ 
voted to a narration of the troubles experienced by the 
voyagers, owing, in the first instance, to an unpunctual 
skipper, and subsequently to a drunken one. Mr. 
Clarke certainly seems to have been very unfortunate 
in this respect, but, judging from our experience of these 
men, much of the trouble may have arisen from his friend 
H. addressing the man “ sternly, in the cold unemotional 
tones characteristic to him in moments of wrath,” a mode 
of proceeding not likely to be appreciated by men of his 
class ; probably more suaviter in modo would have been 
attended with greater success and less final loss of 
dignity. Doubtless yachting men will be deeply grateful 
for the lucid explanation of the art and mystery of “ tack¬ 
ing,” accompanied by a diagram, given at p. 13. The 
author tells a tale of a boy of whom he “ made free to 
ask in a spirit of banter ” what fish he had caught; the 
reply was, in an equally “bantering ” vein, “half a last.” 
The author remarks that as he “ for the moment forgot 
that the 1 last ’ meant 4000 lbs.,” he was without retort, 
and the boy gained the day. Had our author been a 
Norfolk man, he would have known that a “last” is 
13,200 fish. Mr. Clarke seems surprised that he should 
meet with a gentleman in the wilds of Norfolk. Whether 
Mr. Girling will recognize his own portrait or not we 
cannot say, for he is a modest man, but such men are 
happily far from uncommon in this county. Scarcely in 
better taste are the remarks with regard to that “tall 
graceful, fair, and, above all, refined ” creature whom he 
christened “ Evangeline.” Such remarks could hardly be 
very edifying to a rustic village maid should they meet 
her eye; but it may interest Mr. Clarke to know that the 
“ being so refined, with so much polish of manner, and 
having so good a taste in dress,” and her fond mamma 
have disappeared from Wroxham, and we believe have 
left no address. 

“A Month on the Norfolk Broads,” by Mr.Walter Rye,is 
a book of quite another kind, as might be expected from so 
accomplished a writer. The “poet, the liar, the athlete, 
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and the antiquary ” form an exceedingly well assorted c: ew; 
and the addition of an American gentleman and his wife 
visiting Norfolk, whence his people originally came, “ on 
genealogical searches intent,” helps to make the fun of the 
voyage greater. From the first page to the last the 
pleasant banter never flags, and there is more real informa¬ 
tion both with regard to the topography, antiquities, and 
local peculiarities of the country through which they 
passed conveyed in this agreeable manner than in many 
a book of greater pretensions ; whilst his specimens of the 
Norfolk dialect, as given in the story of the ghost of 
Irstead Shoals, and other passages, are really excellent. 
The account of “ Roger’s Blast,” at p. 51, and the adven¬ 
ture with the otter (p. 53), are exceedingly clever satires 
on the writings of a well-known author of “Broad’’ 
books, and the finale of the “ Ancestor Hunt ” is 
exquisite. The writer also ventures to tell the truth 
with regard to the too much vaunted shooting and 
fishing. The trip ended, as we suspect many another 
has done both before and since, by the companions getting 
just the least bit tired of each other, and the Americans 
departing to the much more congenial region of Scar¬ 
borough, whilst the rest of the party returned to London. 
The maps are very useful, although mere outlines, and 
the pretty little sketches by Mr. Wilfred Ball charming. 

The last book on our list is “ Notes on the Broads 
and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk,” by Harry Brittain, 
with sectional maps and illustrations. Like the preceding 
guide-books Mr. Brittain has adopted the narrative form, 
and conducts the reader in a very pleasantly written 
journal to all the principal points of interest on the rivers 
and Broads, with a sea trip to the quaint old towns of 
Dunwich and Southwold. Altogether Mr. Brittain has 
contrived to embody an immense amount of information 
in his 154 pages, including lists of fishing quarters, dis¬ 
tance tables, table of high water at Yarmouth Bar, and a 
copy of the Bye-laws of the Conservators under the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Act of 1877. He has, 
like Mr. Davies, the advantage of being a local man 
and an enthusiastic yachtsman, thoroughly familiar with 
the country, and therefore perfectly reliable; the illustra¬ 
tions are excellent and thoroughly characteristic, and the 
sectional maps, with which the text is interspersed, will 
be found exceedingly useful. 

Some years ago a very florid article on the Broads 
appeared in a magazine giving such a glowing description 
of the abundance of fish that pike, it was said, were 
actually used for manuring the land, and the shooting 
was not less remarkably productive. The result was that 
a well-known naturalist residing in Norwich was flooded 
with letters of inquiry as to fishing and shooting quarters 
in this El Dorado of sport. His reply was that undoubt¬ 
edly both fish and fowl were there, and that at certain 
seasons good bags of both could be made, but that un¬ 
fortunately there were people selfish enough to imagine 
that they had some sort of proprietary right to what was 
found on their own land or in their own water ; and as to 
trespassing on the snipe grounds which surround the 
Broads, so little right had the public that if any unfor¬ 
tunate individual should chance to fall into the water he 
must remain there till he had written to the owner of the 
soil for permission to land. This is literally true, with the 
exceptions of the towing-paths in the navigable rivers ; 


and visitors, whilst seeking the healthful pleasure un¬ 
doubtedly to be derived from a trip on the Norfolk 
Broads, should be careful to respect the property and 
rights of the riparian proprietors. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Connaissance des Temps, on des Mouvements Celestes d 
Vusage des Astronomes et des Navigateurs pour Tan 
iSSS, publife par le Bureau des Longitudes. (Paris: 
Gauthier Villars.) 

This valuable ephemeris has now reached its 210th 
volume in unbroken annual succession since its first 
publication by Picard in 1679. Its form and contents 
have undergone a wide development since that date, a 
development which is still in progress, for the present 
volume shows three additions on those of previous years. 
These are (1) the insertion of local time of the moon’s 
transit for twenty-four successive meridians ; (2) a develop¬ 
ment of the tables for transforming sidereal into mean 
time, and reciprocally, so as to render the performance 
of the calculation more rapid ; and (3) the insertion of 
the co-ordinates of 65 southern stars, 5 being circum- 
polars for which ephemerides are given from day to day, 
the co-ordinates of the remaining 60 being supplied for 
every tenth day. The positions of the stars have been 
drawn from all the existing Catalogues, and from un¬ 
published Cordoba observations communicated by the 
Director of the Cordoba Observatory, M. Thome. 

A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With numerous Ex¬ 
amples. By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 
Edited by J. D. Everett, M.A., F.R.S. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1887.) 

Messrs. Macmillan have just issued the fifth edition 
of the late Mr. Todhunter’s work on analytical statics, 
edited by Prof, Everett. In his preface the editor states 
that the most important changes he has made in the old 
matter relate to attraction, virtual velocities, and general^ 
theorems on systems of forces. He has added a brief 
chapter on graphical statics, a series of articles on the 
connexion between centres of gravity and resultants of 
forces at a point (with an exposition of vectors), and a 
new theorem on a string under a central force. The 
omissions include most of the articles on the attraction 
of ellipsoids, in conformity with the design of the book 
in its present form, which is intended to contain such a 
selection of subjects as may with advantage be studied in 
a first course of analytical statics. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he under¬ 
take to return, or to correspond with the writers of, 
rejected manuscripts. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their 
letters as short as possible. The pressure on his space 
is so great that it is impossible othersoise to insure the 
appearance even of communications containing interesting 
and novel facts j 

Measurements of the Heights and Motion of Clouds 
in Spitzbergen. 

The first measurements, as far as I know, of the heights and 
motion of clouds, by the method described by the Hon. R. 
Abercromby in Nature for August 4 (p. 319), and practised at 
Upsala by M. Hagstrora and myself since the summer of 1884, 
were made in the summer of 1883 at Cap Thorelsen in Spitbergen 
under the Swedish Polar Expedition stationed there, of which 
the cliiefship as well as the guidance of the meteorological 
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